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much  that  thenceforth  he  lived  in  the 
kitchen. 

For  a  few  days  he  seemed  better,  and 
his  old  time  pleasure  in  seeing  things  re- 
vived. The  great  blazing  fire  in  the 
range  particularly  appealed  to  him  and 
made  him  sit  up  in  his  old  attitude,  when 
the  opening  of  the  door  brought  the  won- 
der to  view.  After  a  week  he  lost  inter- 
est even  in  that,  and  drooped  more  and 
more  each  day.  Finally  not  the  most 
exciting  noises  or  scenes  around  him 
could  stir  up  his  old  fondness  for  seeing 
what  was  going  on. 

He  coughed  a  good  deal,   too,   and 


seemed  wretched,  except  when  in  Nor- 
ah's  lap.  Here  he  would  cuddle  up 
contentedly,  and  whine  most  miserably 
when  she  had  to  set  him  down  again  in 
his  basket. 

A  few  days  before  the  closing  of  the 
Hotel,  he  refused  his  usual  breakfast 
and  whined  softly  till  Norah  took  him 
in  her  lap,  then  he  feebly  snuggled  up 
to  her,  and  his  soft  "  errr  errr"  grew 
fainter,  till  it  ceased.  Half  an  hour  lat- 
er, when  she  laid  him  down  to  go  about 
her  work,  little  Johnny  had  lost  the  last 
trace  of  his  anxiety  to  see  and  know 
what  was  going  on. 
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PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES  died  in 
full  possession  of  a  fame  that  has 
reached  all  countries,  and  with  the 
good  fortune  of  being  represented  by 
monumental  work  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  centre  of  his  reputation. 
One  of  his  very  last  paintings  covers  the 
wall  of  the  Boston  Library. 

It  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  very 
genera]  recognition  of  his  importance, 
that  for  many  years  he  was  especially  not 
recognized  in  his  native  France,  except 
of  course   by  that  class   of  people   who, 


however  slowly,  determine  the  probable 
intellectual  value  of  an  artist  or  a  writer. 
Those  of  us  here  in  the  United  States,  in 
1 86 1,  who  thought  of  him  as  we  do  to- 
day, were  not  aware  of  the  objections 
made  to  his  method  of  art,  nor  of  the  va- 
rious indignities  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
enterprising  critics  who  found  it  conven- 
ient to  choose  him  especially  as  an  im- 
movable object  of  attack.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  bad  drawing,  weak  intentions, 
want  of  clearness  in  his  allegories.  There 
was,   for    instance,  no   such  logic   in   his 
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ideal  figures  as  would  allow  a  literary  man 
to  recognize  at  once  what  they  were  meant 
for  ;  owing  to  his  failure  to  copy  certain 
conventional  attributes  which  are  the 
trademarks  of  ideas,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  certain  schools.  Nor  did 
his  allegories  refer  exactly  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment.  The  fashion  in  allegory, 
or  in  meaning,  might  come  in  or  go  out, 
and  the  figures  of  Chavannes  stood  as 
much  removed  from  these  convention- 
alities as  the  Greek  figures  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  label  with  their  names  by  a 
process  of  elimination.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  literary  ideas  than  his 
simple  types  of  meaning.  They  were  all 
rebuilt  from  an  inner  consciousness  and 
appreciation  of  what  is  purely  plastic,  and 
an  intention  as  general  as  the  very  words 
which  we  use  to  .designate  general  ideas. 
In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  his  allego- 
ries and  representations  of  ideas  are  nearer 
to  the  representation  of  these  ideas  than 
the  allegorical  figures  of  most  painters. 
They  resist  the  wish  of  the  critic  to  bring 
them  to  a  definite  limitation,  in  the  same 
way  that  all  general  ideas  have  resisted 
the  attempts  at  classifying  them,  made  by 
thinkers  from  the  time  when  man  first  di- 
vided his  thoughts. 

The  very  manner  in  which  he  has  avoid- 
ed the  enclosing  of  a  definition  has  prob- 
ably had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  grad- 
ual appreciation  by  intelligences  living 
outside  of  the  practice  of  plastic  art.  The 
literary  mind,  the  poet,  the  writer  has 
found  in  Puvis  de  Chavannes  a  stimulus 
or  an  excuse  for  other  methods  of  feeling. 
Because  the  writer  and  the  literate  began 
to  like  him,  the  artists  living  in  technique 
alone,  and  their  coadjutors,  objected  to 
him  as  painting  literature.  But  it  was  not 
so — no  writing,  no  verse,  no  phrase  could 
claim  to  be  the  origin  of  the  life  of  his 
figures.  They  were  parallel  to  literary 
expressions  which  remain  entirely  outside 
the  meaning  of  plastic  art.  Like  nature, 
they  read  differently  according  to  the 
looker-on,  though  they  lived  in  an  artificial 
nature  of  pure  peace  and  serenity. 

As  he  explains  it,  his  intention  was, 
"to  make"  of  his  "visions  a  complete 
transposition  of  natural  laws,  and  to  try  to 
move  in  a  direction  parallel  with  them." 
Of  course  this  definition  of  his  intention  is 
in  reality  that  of  all  artists  who  lean  tow- 
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ard  the  ideal  ;  and  it  is  only  the  rank 
realist  who  would  unwisely  object  to  his 
meaning.  But  with  Puvis  the  general  in- 
tention is  carried  out  logically.  To  many 
of  us  artists,  with  whom  the  illusion  of  ap- 
pearance is  a  perpetual  enchantment,  he 
is  too  easily  removed  from  the  small  mat- 
ters that  please  the  eye  and  help  in  their 
representation  the  passage  from  the  real 
to  the  dream.  He  dreams,  if  I  may  so 
say,  with  a  determined  sequence,  unwill- 
ing to  wake  and  disturb  the  plausibility 
of  the  image  that  he  has  been  construct- 
ing for  himself.  Just  as  children  may  go 
to  bed  with  a  firm  intention  of  dreaming 
in  the  same  way  that  they  did  before,  and 
of  continuing  a  secret  life  known  to  them- 
selves, quite  logical  in  its  improbability. 
And  Puvis  de  Chavannes  inherits  the  ra- 
cial tendency  to  logic  on  one  side — the 
so-called  Latin — as  he  inherits  through  his 
Burgundian  ancestors  the  healthy  tenden- 
cy to  rejoice  in  outside  nature  and  its  de- 
lineation. So  when  he  worked,  as  he  has 
said,  he  "  made  no  studies  from  nature  for 
his  landscapes."  He  looked  much;  he 
recorded,  and  then  everything  was  a  mat- 
ter of  logic  :  "When  one  knows  the  logic 
of  a  being  (la  logique  d'un  etre),  one 
knows  how  that  being  must  behave  in 
every  way.  So  when  one  knows  the  nat- 
ure, the  habits,  and  the  make,  let  us  say, 
of  a  given  tree — a  poplar — one  can  never 
forget  its  pictured  anatomy  (auatomie  fig- 
uree)" 

And  though  it  may  be  the  landscape  of 
dreamland,  his  landscape  is  perhaps  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  his  work.  It  is 
decidedly  the  landscape  of  that  particular 
dream;  and  its  lines,  its  disposition,  its 
color  are  woven  into  the  story  so  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  within  it.  In  that  way,  at 
least  in  general  intention,  he  is  fully  the 
equal  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  might 
be  considered  a  very  doctor  or  teacher  of 
what  landscape  means.* 

Compare  the  landscape  of  the  "  Lovely 


*  This  necessity  for  a  true  bond  between  the  figure  and 
the  landscape  has  been  felt  always,  I  think,  by  the  greater 
figure  painters.  It  may  even  have  led  some  of  them  to  a 
suppression  of  landscape,  because  of  the  sensitiveness  to  the 
inappropriate  introduction  of  accidental  form  or  line.  Mr. 
Francois  Millet,  the  son  of  the  great  painter,  was  telling  me 
but  yesterday  of  his  father's  saying  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  not  been  enough  of  a  landscape  painter.  In  his 
words,  he  had  "not  completed  his  harvest;"  and  the  dying 
painter  described  scenes  of  peace  and  rest  which  he  had  de- 
sired to  express. 
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Land"  (Doux  Pays),  its  spread  of  fairy 
sea  and  dreamy  mountain  and  graceful 
foliage,  to  the  dreary,  homely  background 
of  the  Sainte  Genevieve,  an  idealization  of 
the  tame  environs  of  Paris  touched  by  the 
tragedy  which  has  so  often  oppressed  the 
capital  ;  the  stranger  at  the  gates  ;  misery 
and  revolution  within,  and  no  hope  but 
that  eternal  Providence  which  has  for  cen- 
turies protected  the  Central  City — accord- 
ing to  its  prophetic  device  and  motto  :  the 
ship  at  sea,  and  the  words,  Fluctuat  nee 
Mergitur  (it  rocks  yet  it  sinks  not).  The 
firmness  of  logic,  the  quiet  persistence  of 
will  of  Chavannes  protected  him  through 
his  representations  of  earth  and  light  and 
space ;  and  he  avoided,  as  carefully  as 
others  seek  them,  those  beauties  of  nat- 
ure which  were  too  great  in  scale  to  pass 
through  his  organization  and  become 
through  him  mere  manners  of  expression 
of  feeling.  This  is  the  logical,  the  Spartan 
side  of  this  very  noble  mind,  and  seems  to 
me  infinitely  touching. 

These  are  his  very  words  in  his  letters  to 
a  young  friend  in  Italy :  "The  lands  that 
you  have  visited  are  unknown  tome;  but 
from  what  you  tell  me  of  them,  I  have  seen 
their  analogies,  and  they  have  slightly  op- 
sed  me.  Man  must  preserve  the  feel- 
ing of  his  power  over  creation  ;  and  to  do 
a  great  deal  with  little  is  quite  another  en- 
joyment than  to  drag  one's  self  in  pursuit 
of  certain  beauties  which  are  not  made  to 
the  scale  of  man."      (Written  in  1877.) 

"The  sight  of  such  lovely  countries 
must  give  you  riches  of  many  kinds.  As 
for  me,  my  dear  child,  my  part  in  the 
battle  is  well  determined,  and  well  limited, 
and  I  bring  my  supplies  from  nowhere  else 
but  France.  I  too  have  seen  a  great  yel- 
low river,  but  it  was  made  of  all  the  muds 
of  the  province  of  La  Bresse.  And  yet 
some  flowering  bushes  and  perfumed 
groves  were  ravishing.  All  this  is  nothing 
but  chamber-music  compared  to  the  pow- 
erful harmonies  that  must  have  struck 
you;  but  it  has  also  its  own  grandeur, 
and  its  calm  grace  is  very  penetrating." 

This  simple  view  of  nature,  this  person- 
al, poetic  art,  helps  to  explain  the  control 
of  Puvis  over  his  representation,  and  shows 
also  how  reasonably  adjusted  to  the  life 
of  his  figures  are  his  landscapes,  how  con- 
ed  with  the  spirit  of  the  native  land, 
not  with  its  accidents.      It  is,  then,  appar- 


ent how  his  personages  themselves,  whose 
choice  and  evolution  come  out  of  a  simi- 
lar feeling,  unite  with  the  landscape  of 
their  creator,  and  bring  to  us  ideas  unlike 
the  images  of  classic  art,  but  parallel  to 
them  (though  living  on  a  lower  plane),  in 
that  same  intermingling  with  nature  at- 
tained so  easily  by  Greek  and  Oriental, 
and  only  rescued  through  great  effort  and 
enormous  genius  by  the  northern  Italian 
and  the  Florentine. 

Some  have  thought  that  they  saw  in 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  a  recurrence  to  an- 
cient Italian  tradition  ;  but  I  should  sup- 
pose that  they  are  wrong,  and  have  mis- 
taken analogy  for  derivation.  Of  course 
a  character  so  sensitive  as  his  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  saw.  So,  although 
he  only  tried  Delacroix's  studio  (for  Dela- 
croix at  that  time  had  just  given  up  teach- 
ing), and  although  he  only  tried  occasion- 
ally the  studio  of  Couture,  yet  this  slight 
experience  has  left  a  distinct  trace  in  his 
very  method  of  painting.  Some  of  the 
characters  in  that  beautiful  vision  of 
"  Peace  "  at  Amiens  are  distinct  reminis- 
cences of  these  two  men,  from  whom, 
however,  he  separated  for  most  different 
reasons.  In  the  same  painting,  the  nude 
woman  with  her  back  turned,  who  is  car- 
rying fruit,  has  something  which  recalls 
the  Venetians,  as  is  eminently  right 
where  the  back  of  woman  is  a  theme  of 
beauty.  This,  I  maintain,  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  for  Puvis  used  these  few  reminis- 
cences in  an  adornment  of  his  subject  at 
first  sight  original  and  new  and  unforeseen. 

As  I  said  before,  something  of  Couture 
remained — some  angularity,  the  direction 
toward  flatness  in  painting  ;  perhaps  even 
some  tricks  of  touch,  as  in  the  beautiful 
heads  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  as  is  natural, 
and  one  might  almost  say  unavoidable,  the 
influence  of  Delacroix  permeated  that  mo- 
ment— that  moment  of  his  first  develop- 
ment. Most  of  us  have  forgotten  the  very 
existence  of  a  young  painter  who,  just  then 
a  pupil  of  Ingres,  had  been  converted  to  the 
general  teaching  of  Delacroix,  and  bravely 
attempted  to  fuse  the  learning  acquired 
under  his  master  in  the  hot  flame  of  the 
inspired  artist.  I  refer  to  Theodore  Chas- 
seriau,  whose  half-destroyed  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  are 
now  being  photographed  and  engraved, 
in  view  of  the  day  of  their  early  disappear- 
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ance.  In  these  fragments  may  be  seen 
perhaps  a  something  similar  to  what  Puvis 
at  first  developed.  But  as  we  all  more  or 
less — all  artists  of  to-day — have  been  af- 
fected, whether  we  show  it  or  not,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  by  the  principal  minds  of 
our  time,  so  Puvis  is  in  reality  saturated 
by  Delacroix. 

I  had  felt  this  more  or  less,  and  rather 
by  the  analogies  of  preference  in  spacings, 
but  one  of  the  very  last  works  of  Cha- 
vannes, in  which,  as  an  old  man,  he  turns 
back  to  early  loves,  proves  the  distinct  fil- 
iation in  a  manner  visible  to  almost  any 
student.  Look,  for  instance,  at  any  repro- 
duction of  the  drawing  for  the  /Eschylus 
of  the  Boston  Library,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  the  whole  of  it,  as  a  design,  is  not 
in  reality  a  design  of  Delacroix's.  In  the 
painting  this  may  not  be  visible.  The 
rich  color  of  the  earlier  master  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  his  name  that  the  paler  tones 
of  Puvis  seem  to  escape  the  relationship. 
But  the  whole  landscape  notion  ;  the  fig- 
ure of  v^Eschylus  woven  into  the  fore- 
ground, himself  a  spectator  of  the  scene  ; 
the  drawing  of  the  laurel-bush  at  his  feet, 
the  blue  spaces  of  sea  and  air  beyond  him, 
in  which  flutter  the  bird-like  figures  of  the 
chorus  of  the  Oceanides  ;  the  elementary 
rock  upon  which  Prometheus  lies — every- 
thing, I  believe,  even  to  the  choice  of 
the  draperies,  would  allow  this  to  pass  for 
a  drawing  by  Delacroix  copied  by  some 
admirer,  with  a  little  more  habit  of  hand, 
and  also,  it  might  be  said,  with  a  mind  less 
full  of  complications  and  hesitancies. 

So  also  analogies  and  reminiscences 
have  been  attributed  to  him  as  derived 
from  the  early  Italians  and  the  frescoes  of 
Tuscany  ;  but  I  think  that  can  only  be,  as 
I  have  explained  above,  because,  natural- 
ly, his  mind  must  have  been  touched  more 
or  less  by  the  examples  of  that  monu- 
mental decoration  to  which  he  devoted  his 
later  life,  and  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  his  aim  and  intention  in  many  cases. 

In  conversation  with  him  on  my  own 
return  from  Italy,  I  was  surprised  at  his 
apparent  lack  of  information  concerning 
the  details  of  the  work  of  many  famous 
Italian  painters,  which,  however,  his  eyes 
must  have  seen  if  not  his  mind.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  in  1887,  in  a  private  letter  : 
"  Once  upon  a  time — and  it  was  very  long 
ago,  alas  ! — I   passed  through  the  princi- 


pal cities  of  Italy  and  the  land  of  Naples, 
but  without  any  profit,  because  my  mind 
and  my  eyes  were  yet  closed  to  all  that  I 
have  so  loved  since  then.  Hence,  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  talk  of  what  you  have 
seen  in  a  general  way — which,  perhaps, 
after  all,  may  not  be  the  worst  way.  Of 
all  the  ancient  painting  which  has  moved 
you  I  only  know  a  few  fragments,  but  in 
what  little  I  have  seen  I  have  found  su- 
preme worth  (la  vert u  supreme)  :  clear- 
ness of  subject,  exquisite  measure  in  gest- 
ure, in  everything  tact.  The  study  of 
these  works  cannot  tie  up  originality  of 
any  kind.  The  clearest  teaching  derived 
from  them  is  that  they  have  as  a  basis 
sincerity  of  sentiment.  They  delight  and 
they  touch  without  troubling.  They  have 
the  look  of  ease.  They  give  themselves 
without  restriction,  allowing  you  to  under- 
stand what  an  artistic  mind,  well-balanced 
and  helped  by  study,  can  draw  from  the 
simplest  of  all  spectacles.  They  make 
you  happy  and  anxious  to  look  again  at 
Nature,  who  shows  her  treasures  to  those 
who  love  her,  respect  her,  and  listen  to 
her. 

"  You  will  come  back  with  a  vision 
cleared,  saturated,  fortified  by  the  daily 
sight  of  artistic  beauties  of  the  greatest 
intensity  ;  paintings  that  have  weathered 
with  time,  landscapes  of  the  deepest  tone, 
etc.  I  wonder  what  you  will  think  before 
my  own  visions." 

One  of  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween Puvis  and  those  Italians  who  knew 
enough  of  the  technique  of  painting — 
namely,  of  drawing,  of  color,  of  tone,  of 
perspective,  to  be  brought  near  him — that 
is  to  say,  eliminating  the  very  early  ones, 
such  as  the  great  Giotto  and  his  fellow- 
painters — is  that  his  simplification  is  barer 
than  theirs.  There  is  a  voluntary  choice 
of  bareness  or  want  of  interest  in  certain 
details,  which  with  the  Italian  is  filled  up 
by  realisms  whose  intention,  after  all,  is  the 
same ;  the  realism  and  the  small  details  are 
used  for  these  secondary  points.  It  is  in 
that,  I  think,  that  one  feels  especially  the 
modern  side  and  a  direction  of  mind  which 
to  me  seems  too  logical.  But  there  may 
have  been  optical  reasons  for  this  direc- 
tion. 

Let  me  make  my  meaning  plain,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  evident  defects — if  they 
may  be  so  called — of  Puvis  de  Chavannes: 
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we  keep  continually  forgetting  that  a  mas- 
ter is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  blend  his 
weakness  and  his  failures  with  his  strength. 
Perhaps  all  great  work  is  full  of  defects. 
The  Creek  verses  of  the  famous  artist  Par- 
rhasius  define  the  excellency  of  the  great 
work  of  art  : 

"To  those  who  listen  to  false  statements 
I  say  these  things,  and  I  have  said  long 
ago  that  by  this  hand  of  mine  the  boun- 
daries of  this  art  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  limits  have  been  fixed  never  to 
be  passed  —  but  nothing  irreproachable 
is  born  begotten  of  mortals." 

For  the  artists  who  may  care  for  the  ac- 
tual text  of  our  illustrious  predecessor,  I 
give  the  Greek  : 

Ei  Kal  tima-a  kAvovcti,  Aeycv  rd5e  ;    (/>7},ui  yap  f?87? 
Texvrjs  eupr)(r9ai  rip^ara  rf;<rSe  aacpri 
Xe7i)os  v<t>'  rifxerep7]s — avvirep&KTiTOS  8e  irfir-qyev 
Obpos — &uw,u7jToy  8'  ov8hv  iyevTO  (Sporcls. 

Those  who  are  at  all  shocked  by  Puvis 
de  Chavannes's  defects  will  remember 
among  them  the  baldness  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  work  ;  for  instance,  the  sum- 
mary representation  of  drapery  in  his  later 
manner  ;  the  indifferent  and  impersonal 
countenances  of  his  secondary  figures  ;  the 
paucity  of  their  gesture,  however  well  that 
gesture  may  emphasize  the  movement  of 
the  main  characters. 

As  our  eye  travels  naturally  to  the  least 
interesting  spaces,  and  we  cannot  leave  out 
absolutely  in  painting,  as  we  do  in  writing, 
most  artists  have  been  very  careful  of  the 
more  trivial  and  uninteresting  points  of 
their  story.  The  Italian  used  portraits  for 
a  filling  in  ;  the  Venetian  adorned  his 
drapery  and  painted  most  carefully  and 
elaborately  bric-a-brac  which  had  no  other 
meaning  than  to  fill  in.  Puvis  followed  an- 
other logic,  the  opposite  manner  of  meet- 
ing the  same  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  training  as  a  painter, 
nor  enough  of  virtuosity  in  execution  to  ac- 
cept such  an  enormous  addition  of  work, 
which  after  all  was  to  be  nothing  but  a  per- 
functory filling  in. 

If  we  take  the  small  reproductions  of 
some  of  his  baldest  representations,  this 
defect  disappears,  because  the  amount  of 
space  left  uncertain  is  to  the  physical  eve 
very  small.  And  the  fact  that  he  painted 
in  a  light  key.  which  spreads  surfaces  and 
makes  them  look  larger,  has  added  to  the 


annoyance.  In  the  small  reproductions 
a  sort  of  tone  and  appearance  of  color  is 
given  to  the  spaces  that  appear  monot- 
onous and  pale  in  the  full  work.  It  might 
be  that  physically  he  saw  tones  in  a  deeper 
manner  than  the  average  man,  and  that  the 
whole  painting  assumed  a  richer  effect  to 
him.  I  give  this  explanation  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  the  small  copies  printed  with 
these  lines  will  bear  out,  I  think,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  theory. 

Nor  can  we  escape  from  our  period, 
which  in  the  arts  has  grown  indifferent  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye  resting  on  surfaces 
of  texture  and  color.  English  painting  of 
the  last  century  seems  like  satin  and  vel- 
vet compared  to  the  drab  and  gray  linen 
of  the  French  painters  of  to-day.  And 
then,  also,  with  this  logical  turn  of  mind, 
Puvis  may  have  wished  to  recall  the  mo- 
notonous tones  of  the  gray  colorless  build- 
ings in  which  he  placed  his  work.  But 
for  all  that  there  is  a  certain  delicacy  of 
color  in  these  pale  keys  that  he  likes, 
which  is  purely  personal,  and  none  of  his 
imitators  seem  to  understand.  He  can- 
not be  learned  from  directly  as  a  tech- 
nician. His  defects  would  be  outrage- 
ous in  the  average  man  unsupported  by 
a  high  feeling  similar  to  his,  and  unable  to 
rival  the  more  poetic  sides  of  his  creations. 

But  of  course  he  has  helped  the  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  painting  on  the  wall 
should  be :  its  clinging  to  the  surface,  and 
its  being  easily  taken  in  with  the  wall  in 
the  same  key.  Notwithstanding  this  pe- 
culiar excellence,  now  fully  appreciated — 
perhaps  over-appreciated — it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  architects  were  anxious  to 
have  Puvis  adorn  their  walls.  Not  only 
did  the  great  architectural  influences  neg- 
lect him,  as  they  have  neglected  what 
was  great  and  monumental  in  French  art, 
but  only  such  a  refined  critic  as  Mr.  Bon- 
nat,  the  painter,  thought  of  ordering  from 
Chavannes  a  decoration  for  his  private 
rooms.  I  refer  to  the  "  Lovely  Land," 
the  "  Doux  Pays,"  as  painted  on  the  walls 
of  Mr.  Bonnat's  home.  None  of  Puvis's 
wealthy  admirers,  none  of  the  very  emi- 
nent architects,  seem  to  have  thought  of 
giving  a  practical  expression  to  their  ad- 
miration. 

For  the  public  works  of  France  this 
neglect  was  more  natural.  The  Ecole,  as 
they  call  it,  the   school,  is  entangled  with 
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Government  necessities  :  distributions  of 
work  must  be  made  right  and  left,  as  a 
manner  of  appeasing  the  commercial  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  bad  side  of  the  influence 
of  the  government  school.  The  three  or 
four  greatest  of  French  monumental  paint- 
ers— Delacroix,  Corot,  Millet — were  con- 
sidered to  be  in  opposition  to  the  second- 
hand teachings  of  the  school,  and  the  great 
chance  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  mon- 
umental art  was  tossed  away  by  the  peo- 
ple who  had  charge  of  it. 

If  Puvis  had  not  been  able  to  paint  for 
nothing,  his  paintings  also  would  not  have 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  France's  public 
buildings.  His  little  fortune,  however, 
allowed  him  to  wait  patiently  for  further 
recognition,  and  to  take  what  he  could 
get  at  prices  which  seem  absurd  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
spent  elsewhere  on  the  results  of  the  art 
of  painting. 

It  is  true  that  his  paintings  are  really 
out  of  place  in  the  modern  architecture  of 
France,  and  however  well  they  may  look, 
for  instance,  in  the  Pantheon,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  outrageous  ar- 
chitectural framing  to  his  big  painting  in 
the  Sorbonne  to  realize  how  much  more 
architectural  his  ideas  of  design  were  than 
those  of  the  architects  whose  buildings 
he  adorned. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  this  equilibrium  of  lines 
and  spaces,  this  beautiful  sense  of  exter- 
nal architectonics,  which  has  gradually  led 
to  his  recognition  as  a  master.  On  these 
arrangements  of  lines  and  spaces  he  has 
brocaded  his  stories,  and  the  looker-on 
has  embroidered  his  own  sentiments, 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  painter  and  the  sup- 
posed meaning  of  the  personages  of  the 
picture  ;  for  these  were  only  faintly  tradi- 
tional, and  never  carried  a  second-hand 
tag  of  meaning. 

This  gradual  result  of  acquiescence  and 
personal  interest  is  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  great  architectural  decorations,  such 
as  the  facades  or  frontings  of  successful 
architectural  buildings,  which  tell  a  slight- 
ly separate  tale  to  each  admirer,  though, 
necessarily  and  of  intention,  under  a  given 
direction.  With  Puvis,  this  direction  is 
always  repose  and  peace. 

This  repose,  this  peace,  contrasted  daily 
more  and  more  with  the  exaggerated  real- 


ism, the  theatrical  arrangements  and  dram- 
atization of  the  art  of  his  time,  and  per- 
haps he  became  more  and  more  simplified 
as  the  art  around  him  became  more  busy 
and  complicated. 

Whether  others  knew  it  or  not,  his  work 
was  always  a  relief,  a  breathing-space.  The 
architecture  surrounding  him  increased  in 
ugliness  and  brokenness,  as  in  his  work 
the  architectural  laws  of  equilibrium,  re- 
pose, and  proportion  were  more  and  more 
affirmed.  This  contradiction  to  his  sur 
roundings — this  constant  appeal  to  the 
ideals  of  all  plastic  art — have  been  ap- 
proved and  admired  by  the  rising  influ- 
ences of  to-day,  which  turn  perhaps,  even 
when  dumb  and  uncertain,  to  forms  of 
idealism  as  a  relief  from  the  realistic  and 
technical  servitudes  of  yesterday. 

For  though  technique  is  inseparable 
from  the  work  of  art,  the  work  of  Puvis 
is  based  on  the  greater  laws  of  technique, 
and  is  indifferent  to  the  lesser  clevernesses 
which  have  usurped  the  name. 

So  also  is  the  work  of  Puvis  based  on 
tradition,  though  he  was  opposed  by  the 
professional  conservators  of  tradition.  As 
he  says  : 

"  Be  on  your  guard — distrust  tradition. 
Tradition  is  only  a  guide.  You  will  have 
to  choose  :  there  is  a  tradition  of  error 
as  there  is  a  tradition  of  truth,  and  man 
knows  to  his  sorrow  which  of  the  two  is 
the  more  active.  Go  not  to  the  most  brill- 
iant, the  most  skilful,  the  most  surprising 
enchanters,  but  to  the  sincerest,  the  sim- 
plest— to  those  who  have  not  thought  of 
astonishing  you  but  of  charming  you. 
Love  them  and  understand  them.  Far 
from  taking  you  away  from  nature,  they 
will  continually  bring  you  back  to  her." 

Therefore  Puvis  is  not  revolutionary. 
He  may  occasionally  appear  so  from  his 
discarding  lesser  truths,  so  that  we  feel 
more  the  general  intention  than  the  actual 
anecdotic  fact.  So  in  this  reproduction 
of  the  floating  figures  of  the  paintings  in 
Boston,  their  general  movement  is  more 
felt  than  the  actual,  accurate,  exact  move- 
ment which  carries  them  onward.  But  as 
he  said  :  "  True  art  lives  only  by  sacrifice  " 
— sacrifice  of  the  less  important  truths  to 
the  more  important  ones — the  sacrifice  of 
much  accumulation  of  knowledge  to  the 
more  important  knowledge  of  the  main 
meaning  and  intention.     At  a  time  when 
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what  we  call  a  study  is  made  as  it  were 
commercially — that  is  to  say,  without  too 
much  blame,  meant  for  use  ;  Puvis  writes 
to  a  young  friend  :  "  You  speak  of  the  use 
of  the  model ;  I  adjure  you  to  make  studies 
for  study  only.  During  the  nine  years  of 
my  being  refused  at  the  exhibitions  I  did 
nothing  else." 

The  life  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  only 
represented  to  the  outside  world  by  his 
painting.  He  lived  as  simply  as  he 
painted.  He  was  not  a  sentimentalist,  but 
a  healthy-minded  and  somewhat  hard- 
working son  of  Burgundian  France. 
Never  a  bohemian,  he  was  still  a  friendly 
companion,  and  preserved  before  praise 
or  blame  the  same  unmoved  and  polite  ex- 
terior. It  was  only  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  that  this  calm  acquiescence  in  things 
as  they  are  was  disturbed  to  outside  view. 
He  had  married  very  late,  and  his  wife 
died  only  a  little  time  before  him.  It  is 
said  that  only  then  did  Puvis  show  the 
despair  that  carried  him  off.  His  life, 
even  as  a  teacher,  begins  and  ends  with 
his  paintings.  I  like  to  recall,  when  I 
think  of  such  a  man,  the  Chinese  or  Jap- 
anese story,  as  you  may  wish,  of  a  famous 
Chinese  painter  who  lived  in  Japan  far 
back — ever  so  far  back — and  who  painted 
there  sublime  religious  pictures.  "  But 
getting  old,  he  went  home  to  China  to  die, 
and  at  the  end  he  betook  himself  to  land- 
scape. Everyone  knew  that  he  was  so 
engaged,  and  that  he  was  at  work  on  a 
great  painting — some  screen  perhaps — a 
subject  representing  mountain  scenery, 
such  a  retreat  as  a  man  might  wish  to  end 
in  when  he  had  given  up  the  world.  This 
was  known  to  his  pupils,  but  no  one  was 
allowed  to  see  it,  until  at  length,  by  some 
sort  of  command,  he  offered  to  show  it  to 
the  emperor  and  the  court.  Of  course  it 
was  criticised  ;  fault  was  found  with  the 
technique  ;  and  the  composition  ;  and  the 
feeling ;  and  the  reality  ;  and  whatever 
else  does  not  suit  other  people.  The  old 
painter  listened  without  answering.  He 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  to  the  people 
present,  and  then,  to  quote  the  text,  '  As 
he  had  created  this  work  of  art  for  his  final 
abode,'  he  stepped  into  the  picture  and 
disappeared  within  the  images  that  he  had 
painted.  And  the  painting  also  faded 
from  before  the  spectators. 

"  The  moral  of  this  story,  good  for  all 


of  us  artists  and  all  of  us  critics,  is  natural 
enough — that  the  art  of  the  painter  is  his 
final  abode.  If  it  be  really  his,  he  is  safe 
within  it — safe  from  praise  as  he  is  safe 
from  blame." 

All  is  comparative.  Jean  Francois  Mil- 
let had  attained  a  certain  success,  and 
consequently,  some  notice  by  his  paintings 
of  nude  female  figures.  As  we  all  know, 
these  pictures  were  refined  and  chaste,  but 
Millet  overheard  some  talk  about  them 
which,  to  his  mind,  classed  him  as  a  painter 
of  nude  subjects.  Thereupon,  resenting 
this  as  an  indignity,  he  gave  up  abruptly 
that  doubtful  path  in  art,  and,  turning  away 
from  city  life,  began  the  representation  of 
the  country  and  of  the  peasant,  by  which 
we  know  him.  The  success  that  seemed 
to  Jean  Francois  a  manner  of  degradation 
and  unmanliness,  seems  to  many  an  artist 
a  sufficiently  practical  ideal.  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  judge  any  such  direction  ;  it  is 
only  that  the  story  came  back  to  me,  with 
the  consideration  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  his  aims. 

The  life  of  Puvis's  art — that  which  has 
kept  it  steady  and  will  remain  past  the  vari- 
ations of  technique — is  moral  character; 
that  good  sense  and  that  peace  of  mind 
which  distinguished  his  person  are  both 
the  basis  and  the  effect  of  his  work.  But 
there  was  besides,  and  it  shone  for  the  pub- 
lic and  for  the  outside  world  in  his  works, 
a  great  nobility  and  elevation  of  mind. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  acquired  by  the 
practice  of  any  technique.  The  last  time 
I  met  him,  he  asked  how  I  accounted  for 
the  great  technical  cleverness  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  American  painters.  I  explained 
to  him  that  we  are  naturally  inventive  and 
fond  of  machinery — that  is  to  say,  of 
technique  ;  that  we  are  a  nation  specially 
distinguished  in  the  application  of  mechan- 
ical arts ;  and  I  assured  him  that  a  mo- 
ment would  come  when  in  the  technique 
of  painting  we  should  not  only  equal  the 
French  but  should  be  superior  to  them. 
But,  I  said;  there  is  one  point  in  which 
we  cannot  promise  to  equal  you,  and  one 
which  would  always  carry  you  far  beyond 
anything  that  we  can  do,  if  only  your  na- 
tion still  can  produce  the  moral  training 
and  the  mental  elevation  that  have  be- 
longed to  Delacroix,  Corot,  Rousseau,  and 
Millet.  No  other  nation  has  shown  this 
through  art  to  modern  times. 
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PUVIS    DE   CHAVANNES 


BY  ARSENE  ALEXANDRE 


S  the  remarkable  personality  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
recedes  into  a  remote  past,  which  already  seems 
as  though  it  could  be  measured  by  centuries,  the 
artist's  glory,  pure  and  serene,  shines  forth  brighter 
and  brighter.  His  genius  appears  upon  the  horizon  of 
art  like  a  mountain  peak  towering  above  the  clouds 
and   mist. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  in  his  acquaintance  experience  the 
strange  illusion  of  having  enjoved  the  friendship  of  a  man  who 
belonged  to  another  epoch.  We  have  known  intimately  several 
great  artists,  and  have  seen  them  pass  away.  Not  one  of  them  has 
left  behind  an  impression  of  the  same  nature.  We  regretted  them  as 
men  of  our  own  time.  In  a  sense  they  were  comrades  of  a  superior 
grade,  but  on  the  same  human  plane  as  ourselves.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  has  left  a  more  radiant  image.  A  sage  or  poet  of  ancient 
Greece,  a  great  genius  of  the  Renaissance,  would  have  dazzled  our 
memories  with  a  similar  recollection,  if,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wells' 
"  Time  Machine,"  we  could  have  seen  him  and  thus  profited  directly 
by  his  lofty  and  eloquent  teaching. 

Once  again  we  meet  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  his  studio  in  the  Place 
Pigalle.  Here  he  received  his  friends  every  morning  before  nine  o'clock. 
Sometimes  he  was  to  be  found  seated,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  brown 
dressing-gown.  Often  he  was  finishing  his  toilet,  walking  up  and  down 
the  vast  studio,  in  which  we  were,  into  a  little  bedroom  adjacent.  He 
chatted  with  the  utmost  gaiety,  and  without  a  trace  of  that  air  of  superi- 
ority which  successful  artists  so  often  assume.  He  never  uttered  those 
pretentious  and  empty  aphorisms,  those  pontifical  oracles,  which  flatterers 
and  cringing  pupils  are  always  so  ready  to  admire  and  to  repeat. 
But  what  he  said  was  marked  by  simplicity  and  good  sense.     As  chance 
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directed,  lofty  sentiments  alternated  or  mixed  with  playfulness.  He 
welcomed  all  who  entered  with  a  delightful  charm,  and  a  nobility  of 
manner,  harmoniously  serene.  Moreover,  although  the  company  was 
mixed,  every  visitor,  even  the  humble  and  unfortunate,  possessed 
some  claim  to  interest  and  consideration.  One  met  former  comrades 
of  the  master,  old  and  unknown  painters  who  had  perhaps  enjoyed 
their  little  hour  of  success,  but  who  had  now  come  to  chat  about  the  past 
without  bitterness.  One  also  saw  men  quite  young.  Amongst  them 
poets  bringing  a  volume  of  verse  in  homage  to  the  master,  or  some  work 
of  transcendent  criticism,  which  he  received  with  thanks,  placed  upon 
an  immense  table  covered  with  all  sorts  of  pamphlets  and  sketches — 
and  never  read.  The  author  knew  that  before.  But  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  have  brought  the  work,  and  to  have  seen  it  placed  upon  the  famous 
table.  At  times,  beginners,  both  men  and  women,  brought  sketches 
and  dared  to  consult  the  master.  These  drawings  were  generally  very 
bad.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  paid  compliments  which  ought  to  have  en- 
lightened these  timid  but  rash  people.  If  they  did  not  understand,  it 
was  because  any  lesson  would  have  been  lost  upon  them.  Chavannes 
was  extremely  subtle,  and  it  required  an  alert  intelligence  to  catch  all 
his  hidden  meanings.  Beneath  aristocratic  manners  and  urbane  speech, 
irony  was  concealed.  When  one  understood  him,  he  became  either  a 
deliciously  mordant  satirist,  or  else  a  really  strong  and  useful  adviser. 
One  day,  after  a  visit  of  this  kind,  he  explained  to  us  why  he  did  not 
like  to  appear  disagreeable,  or  to  be  brutally  frank  in  his  opinions. 

"  It  is  the  custom  to  pay  compliments,"  he  said.  "  What  good  does 
it  do  to  give  these  people  pain  ?  But  when  one  does  not  mean  the 
compliment  that  one  pays  the  fact  should  be  evident,  and  that  is  all  that 
is  required." 

In  spite  of  his  kindness  of  heart  there  was  not  amongst  his  crowd 
of  visitors  one  wearisome  or  incongruous  person.  When  the  bell  rang, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  used  to  open  the  door  himself.  At  a  glance  he 
could  recognise  the  newcomer.  If  doubtful,  or  displeasing,  the  artist 
would  shut  the  door  in  his  face  with  a  brief  word  and  a  quiet  firmness. 
W  nilst  coming  and  going  from  one  room  to  another,  arranging  his  neck- 
tie, putting  on  and  buttoning  up  his  coat,  Puvis  chatted  about  his  youth 
or  discussed  the  events  of  the  day.  He  was  ready  to  go.  Nine  o'clock 
struck.  To  each  one  he  bade  "  au  revoir  "  in  a  voice  the  tones  of  which 
were  wonderfully  caressing  and  mellow,  like  his  painting,  smooth  yet 
vigorous.  We  walked  towards  the  square.  At  the  gate,  after  a  final 
bow,  a  last  word,  affectionate,  cordial,  or  gay,  we  left  him  to  continue 
his  journey  alone. 

For  this  studio  in  the  Place  Pigalle  had  not  been  for  many  years  the 
one  in  which  he  worked  at  his  great  decorative  paintings.  During 
half  a  century  he  had  lived  in  it,  since  the  time  when  it  looked  out 
upon  a  suburban  toll-bar.  before  the  neighbouring  houses  had  been  built. 
In  it  he  lodged,  received  his  friends,  sought  for  ideas,  and  kept  his  sketches 
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and  papers.  But  for  privacy  he  went  to  Neuilly.  This  long  distance 
he  did  on  foot  in  any  kind  of  weather.  In  the  hour's  walk  he  found 
necessary  exercise,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  stimulant  for  his  work.  He 
even  found  in  it  the  elements  of  his  labours,  for  as  he  walked  he  thought. 
He  noted  the  effects  of  light,  the  tints  of  the  trees  and  of  the  sky,  the 
movements,  attitudes,  and  expressions  of  the  people.  His  journey  led 
him  by  the  railings  of  the  Pare  Monceau,  with  its  fresh  verdure,  and 
its  picturesque  and  winding  paths  bordered  with  flowers.  Here  he  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  more  than  one  idea,  which  his  mind  considered  to 
the  rhythmic  movements  of  his  stride.  Afterwards  it  appeared,  true 
to  life  but  not  easily  recognisable,  a  portion  of  one  of  those  vast  land- 
scapes in  which  his  exquisite  visions  were  revealed.  Thus  the  ruined 
colonnade  of  the  amphitheatre  in  this  park  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  source  of  an  important  motif  in  the  Sacred  Wood.  I  give  this  example 
simply  to  explain  the  master's  method  of  interpretation.  Has  he  not 
proudly  said,  in  words  of  deep  insight,  "Nature!  They  say  that  I  ignore 
her  !  But  they  fail  to  understand  that  I  do  not  merely  copy  nature  ! 
I  draw  my  inspiration  from  her." 

Often  on  these  memorable  mornings  we  watched  him  set  out  with 
light  and  even  step.  Tall,  dressed  with  extreme  care,  but  without 
excess,  his  head  carried  high  and  a  little  on  one  side  (in  a  manner  imply- 
ing self-confidence  and  a  habit  of  looking  at  men  and  things  from  a 
distant  altitude),  his  bright  face  beaming  with  perfect  health,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  had  the  air  of  a  statesman,  a  smiling  and  clever  master 
of  men.  He  was  much  more  than  ^hat.  He  was  a  poet  and  master  of 
ideas.  His  smiles  were  provoked  by  his  own  thoughts.  The  Muses 
escorted  him  to  his  studio  at  Neuilly,  an  escort  far  rarer  than  the  cavaliers 
who  surround  their  sovereign's  coach. 

Once  arrived  at  Neuilly,  Boulevard  du  Chateau,  he  shut  himself  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  None  entered  but  his  assistants,  except  upon 
stated  occasions,  when  a  small  number  of  close  friends  were  admitted 
to  see  a  finished  picture.  Whilst  the  studio  in  the  Place  Pigalle  was 
encumbered  with  sketches  and  papers,  and  dim  in  a  mysterious  twilight, 
the  other  was  bare,  vast  as  the  nave  of  a  church,  and  bathed  in  the 
brightest  sunshine.  Ladders,  colour  tables,  and  deal  stools,  all  of  the 
most  ordinary  pattern,  formed  the  necessary  and  only  furniture.  The 
single  decoration  was  the  picture  in  hand,  slowly  emerging  upon  the 
light  unbroken  surface  of  the  wall.  Here  Puvis  de  Chavannes  worked 
all  day.  He  had  no  lunch,  although  occasionally  towards  noon  he  took 
a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  a  few  cherries  in  brandy.  When  ideas  came 
with  difficulty  he  stopped  and  rested,  either  sleeping  for  a  few  minutes 
or  else  singing.  He  loved  to  sing  at  full  strength  whilst  at  work.  Then 
without  hesitation  he  would  return  to  work.  When  the  light  faded 
away,  or,  in  summer,  when  six  o'clock  struck,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
stick  and  went.  Sometimes  he  strolled  thoughtfully  through  the  avenues 
of  Neuilly.     Otherwise  he  returned  to  Paris.     There,  dining  in  companv 
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with  his  friends,  he  was  neither  beaten  in  conversation  or  conviviality. 
For  he  did  not  profess  to  live  upon  poetry  alone.  He  came  from 
Burgundy,  and  his  appetite  was  sharp. 

I  have  begun  by  giving  this  familiar  sketch,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  really  great  men  gain  by  being  represented  as  mere  solemn  abstrac- 
tions. The  nearer  they  are  to  life,  the  better  they  know  and  love  it, 
the  more  capable  they  are  of  reproducing  nobler  impressions  in  their 
works.  Contrary  to  the  vague  and  indistinct  idea  usually  held,  Poetry 
is  perhaps  the  most  precise  and  exact  of  the  sciences.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  although  the  composer  of  sublime  visions,  was  far  from 
being  the  absent  minded  and  irrational  creature  called  a  dreamer. 

His  early  education  is  a  proof  of  this.  Born  in  Lyons  in  1824,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer.  He  began  his  studies  in  his  native  town, 
and  came  to  Paris  to  continue  them  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  scene  of  his  studies  was  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pantheon,  the  great  monument  he  was  destined  to  decorate 
so  gloriously.  One  must  also  mention  the  Sorbonne,  which  is  in  the 
same  quarter.  The  great  hall,  which  to-day  contains  his  masterpiece, 
was  at  that,  date  a  mere  project  of  the  future.  These  coincidences, 
however,  though  curious,  do  not  forward  our  argument.  The  young 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  certainly  had  no  views  on  the  decoration  of  the 
Pantheon.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  he  had  a  leaning  towards 
the  sciences.  He  prepared  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  also  took 
some  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Law.  This  beginning 
will  certainly  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  his  career  to  those 
minds  which  do  not  probe  to  the  very  bottom  of  things.  But,  in  ex- 
amining his  work,  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  investigation. 
Avoid  the  false  literary  point  of  view,  and  such  antiquated  methods 
of  criticism.  One  must  then  conclude  that  the  chief  beauties  of  his  art 
are  the  outcome  of  a  scientific  conception  of  the  highest  order,  combined 
with  the  most  skilful  calculation  of  effect.  If  we  had  space  to  prove 
this  thesis  with  its  sequences,  and  could  examine  in  detail  such  an  extra- 
ordinary conception  as  the  Sorbonne,  we  should  see  that  the  whole  com- 
position, as  well  as  its  various  parts  (the  group  of  geometricians  for 
instance),  has  emanated  from  a  brain  stored  with  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  same  can  be  said  about  the  work  in  the  Boston  Library, 
where  the  allegories  of  the  sciences  might  have  been  approved  by  the 
greatest  mathematicians,  as  well  as  by  the  greatest  thinkers. 

Some  while  ago,  several  ill-informed  journalists,  thinking  that  the 
master  would  be  pleased,  wrote  that  he  had  been  what  is  called  an  un- 
satisfactory pupil.  It  is  easy  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  so-called 
beginning  of  his  career  and  what  he  afterwards  became.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  however,  was  indignant  at  their  misstatements.  He  never 
cared  to  talk  about  himself,  and  it  was  often  impossible  to  induce  him 
to  throw  light  upon  several  events  in  his  life  which  would  have  formed 
very  interesting  knowledge.     On  this  occasion  however  he  spoke  plainly. 
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"  It  is  too  bad,"  he  cried,  in  one  of  the  half  jocular  fits  of  anger  he 
sometimes  had.  "  Why  are  they  so  determined  to  prove  at  all  costs 
that  I  was  a  dunce  ?  " 

The  advanced  literary  and  scientific  culture  that  he  revealed,  even  in 
the  smallest  details  of  his  conversation,  his  writings,  or  his  paintings, 
proved  that  his  early  education  was  very  thorough.  The  fact  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Knowledge  acquired  later  in  life  is  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  and  always  unconsciously  betrays  itself. 

To-day  one  question  is  almost  impossible  to  answer.  How  did  the 
transition  take  place  from  the  first  realisation  of  his  position  with  re- 
gard to  science  to  his  decision  to  devote  himself  to  art  t  It  is  probable 
that  Puvis  de  Chavannes  himself  could  not  have  given  the  exact  ex- 
planation. Poussin,  another  great  intellect  and  great  French  master, 
with  whom  Chavannes  has  more  than  one  trait  in  common,  and  who  has 
not  been  without  influence  upon  the  modern  artist's  mind,  has  made  a 
remark  which  throws  some  light  on  the  situation.  An  artist,  he  says, 
must  not  only  possess  very  extensive  general  knowledge,  but  must 
also  have  "  Virgil's  golden  bough  which  no  one  may  break  off  unless 
Fate  has  ordained  that  he  shall  do  so."  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  a 
rich  imagination.  He  had  been  endowed  with  a  strong  temperament 
capable  of  intense  enjoyment,  he  had  a  passionate  appreciation  for  all 
the  beauties  of  life.  Such  a  man  must  naturally  have  been  irresistibly 
attracted  by  an  art  which  could  represent  exquisite  forms,  and  could 
reproduce,  by  almost  exact  equivalents,  the  wonderful  harmonies  of 
colour. 

Directly  he  had  resolved  upon  his  future  course  we  begin  to  have 
more  definite  information  as  to  his  artistic  training.  This  can  be  gathered 
from  several  indications  to  names  and  dates,  which,  although  easy  of 
access,  require  interpretation  ;  and  also  several  deductions  that  I  have 
drawn  from  rare  and  precious  allusions  which  the  master  made  in  the 
course  of  our  conversation. 

First,  it  is  known  that  before  entering  the  atelier  of  any  French 
master  he  travelled  twice  to  Italy.  The  second  visit  was  particularly 
dear  to  him.  He  travelled  with  a  companion,  a  close  friend  named 
Bauderon  de  Vermeron,  who,  though  he  died  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  was  a  distinguished  artist,  and  had  much  intellectual  ability. 
Chavannes  never  cared  to  pose  as  a  lecturer  or  pedant.  Whenever 
direct  questions  were  put  to  him  concerning  his  impressions  of  Italy, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  make  definite  statements  upon 
controversial  subjects,  he  always  avoided  the  snare.  He  knew  that 
any  zealous  or  hostile  criticism  would  be  used  in  a  way  to  displease 
him.  But  one  day  he  asked  me  to  write  an  article  blaming  a  society 
known  as  the  "  Amis  du  Louvre,"  for  buying  a  Virgin  attributed  to 
Piero  della  Francesca.  He  severelv  censured  their  rash  attribution 
of  the  work.  In  support  of  his  violent  and  fiery  criticism,  he  referred 
with  much  detail  to  the  frescoes  which  Piero  painted  in  the  church  at 
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Arezzo.  He  thus  spoke  of  a  master,  who,  in  grandeur  of  action,  sim- 
plicity of  composition,  fresh  expanse  of  colour,  could  best  be  compared 
with  himself.  He  described  and  commented  upon  these  frescoes 
with  marvellous  eloquence  and  precision,  although  more  than  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  them.  The  conversation  was  to 
me  convincing  and  enlightening.  So  also  was  the  aversion  which  he 
delighted  to  display  against  the  School  of  Bologna,  and  "  all  those 
Fa  presto,"  as  he  laughingly  called  them,  "  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  banish  from  the  Louvre."  Finally,  in  connection  with  these  views, 
the  following  fragment,  from  a  letter  to  a  pupil,  indicates  a  settled  con- 
viction of  old  standing,  which  had  evidently  not  been  formed  in  a 
day. 

"  Apart  from  frescoes  and  what  resembles  them,  all  painting  is  out 
of  place  in  a  church.  The  frames  fastened  to  the  stone-work  offend 
the  eye.  Besides,  why  should  large  pictures  be  framed  ?  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  painting  which  have  common  sense — mural  painting 
adhering  actually  to  the  building,  and  easel-painting,  where  the  picture 
can  be  held  in  the  hand  and  examined." 

Returning  from  Italy,  the  path  he  took  to  reach  the  method  of  painting 
which  had  so  struck  his  attention  may  have  been  slightly  circuitous. 
But  he  advanced  in  the  desired  direction  with  scarcely  any  delay.  This 
can  be  recognised  by  a  careful  examination  of  his  early  important  works, 
omitting  those  circumstances  which  may  lead  to  error.  One  point 
must  not  be  neglected.  He  found  himself  ill  at  ease  with  the  three 
masters  whose  studios  he  entered.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
progress  he  made  under  Henry  Scheffer.  He  used  to  speak  of  this  master 
with  much  deference,  and  Scheffer  is,  perhaps,  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  most  affinity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  remain  more  than  a 
fortnight  with  Delacroix.  He  has  said  himself  that  he  was  not  indebted  to 
this  great  artist,  who  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  work  to  give  a  single  word 
of  advice  or  the  smallest  amount  of  useful  instruction.  He  stayed  with 
Couture  for  the  short  space  of  three  months.  This  master  paid  no  more 
attention  than  the  others  to  his  so-called  pupil.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  considered  Couture  a  somewhat  coarse 
and  artificial  painter,  and  he  spoke  of  Delacroix  with  a  certain  reserve 
which  bordered  upon  coldness.  The  portrait  of  himself,  which  he  painted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  our  theory. 
It  is  heavy  in  treatment,  and  rather  sober  in  colouring.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  the  French  School  of  this  period  was  character- 
ised as  a  whole  by  its  sombreness  of  colouring.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
could  not  be  expected  at  his  first  attempt  to  acquire  that  mural  bright- 
ness of  effect  which  he  had  but  half  conceived  in  his  mind.  Moreover, 
the  first  really  great  works  of  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Repose  and 
Work  (in  the  Gallery  at  Amiens),  as  well  as  War  and  Peace,  appear 
to  us  to-day  very  exuberant  and  full  in  tone.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  draw  any  conclusions  before  one  learns  the  effect  they  produced  upon 
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contemporaries.  We  possess  a  decisive  document.  A  celebrated  critic, 
Castagnary,  who  was  not  the  first  to  hold  the  opinion,  wrote  these 
ill-natured  lines. 

"  The  artist  does  not  care  to  owe  anything  to  colour.  His  dingy 
muddy  greys  look  gloomy  and  repulsive.  ...  He  takes  nothing 
from  nature  or  the  living  model.  His  personages  are  imaginary,  with- 
out racial  characteristics  or  individual  types.  His  country  scenes  have 
neither  time,  climate,  or  light."  In  explanation  of  this  harsh  judgment 
it  must  be  said  that  Castagnary  had  devoted  himself  to  the  defence  of 
Courbet.  His  views  were  influenced  by  that  artist's  vigorous  colouring, 
which  was  wholly  based  upon  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  tone  of  the 
original.  Chavannes,  on  the  other  hand,  made  his  harmonies  depend 
more  and  more  upon  subtle  transpositions  in  a  range  of  light  colours, 
and  upon  a  modification  of  the  relations  of  the  tones. 

Another  critic,  Theophile  Gautier,  that  admirable  writer  and  great 
poet,  made  a  very  careful  study  of  these  same  works,  and  had  the  honour 
of  writing  the   following   words,  which   are   a   model   of  wisdom. 

"  What  process  has  been  employed  in  painting  them  ?  Water- 
colours  ?  Pastels  ?  Oils  ?  One  can  hardly  tell,  so  unusual  and  peculiar 
is  the  colour-scheme.  The  neutral  tints  have  been  cunningly  softened 
down  after  the  manner  of  a  mural  painting,  which  decorates  a  building 
without  realism,  suggesting  objects  rather  than  exactly  representing 
them.  At  a  time  when  so  many  palaces  and  monumental  buildings 
are  awaiting  their  fresco  decorations,  we  must  insist  that  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  is  not  a  painter  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  picture.  He  needs 
no  easel,  but  scaffolding  and  a  vast  expanse  of  wall  to  work  upon." 

Such  predictions  are  too  rare  in  criticism,  and  we  quote  this  one  as 
being  of  the  greatest  importance.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  misunder- 
stood and  unjustly  attacked  by  the  majority  nearly  all  his  life.  But 
his  work  was  so  accurately  defined  by  Theophile  Gautier,  that,  forty 
years  later,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  these  essential  statements.  In 
passing,  one  must  mention  that  the  term  "  fresco,"  which  Gautier  so  appro- 
priately uses  by  way  of  analogy,  has  caused  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing. People  still  speak  nearly  every  day  of  the  "  admirable  frescoes 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes."  The  master  never  employed  the  method  of 
fresco  work  properly  so  called.  He  has  given  equivalent  effects  in  oil 
on  canvas  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  wall.  One  must 
know  this  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  technique  of  his  work. 

My  aim  in  this  introduction  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  I  have  not  the  space  to  give  a  de- 
tailed biography.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  pass  over  an  enumeration 
of  many  of  the  works  of  his  youth.  The  four  paintings  I  have  referred 
to  above  stand  out  as  the  most  prominent  event  in  the  opening  of  his 
career.  They  certainly  decided  the  rest  of  his  course  in  life.  To  the 
honour  of  Amiens  it  must  be  said  that  in  1861  the  city  bought  one  of 
the  two  pictures  he  was  then  exhibiting.     Until  then,  not  only  had  the 
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artist  never  sold  a  single  painting,  but  his  work  had  been  frequently 
rejected  at  the  exhibitions.  The  sale  so  overwhelmed  him  with  joy 
that  he  insisted  upon  giving  the  other  pictures  to  Amiens.  That  was 
not  all.  It  is  a  proof  of  his  generous  nature  that  he  offered  to  execute 
the  other  two  paintings  free  of  charge,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  gallery  at  Amiens,  and  thus  complete  the  series  he  had 
originally  planned.  In  1865  a  commission  was  given  him  for  Ave, 
Picardia  nutrix  and  Ludus  pro  putrid.  These  remarkable  compositions 
help  to  make  Amiens  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  shrines  of 
art  in  France.  For  these,  which  were  not  completed  until  much  later, 
he  received  some  remuneration,  although  it  was  far  from  being  propor- 
tunate  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 

In  the  meanwhile  Puvis  de  Chavannes  accomplished  his  great  painting 
Sleep  (Gallery  of  Lille).  It  is  a  trifle  pronounced  and  heavy.  But 
it  possesses  a  majestic  and  biblical  strength,  and  already  landscape 
takes  a  leading  and  significant  place  in  his  composition.  He  was  now  one 
of  the  great  masters.  All  his  works  are  to  bear  the  marks  of  inspira- 
tion and  power.  Each  one  is  to  be  a  fresh  conquest  of  plastic  beauty, 
of  peaceful  and  glowing  luminosity.  Each  work  is  to  be  an  honour 
to  France,  and,  until  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  each  work  is  to  be 
bitterly  attacked  and  bravely  defended. 

In  1869  Puvis  de  Chavannes  exhibited  the  two  great  works  destined 
for  the  Gallery  of  Marseilles,  Marseilles,  Gate  of  the  East,  and  Marseilles, 
the  Greek  Colony.  These  pictures  are  delightfully  conceived.  One  glows 
with  an  Eastern  richness  of  colour,  the  other  is  noticeable  for  the  artist's 
fine  sympathy  with  a  bygone  civilisation.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple their  creator  always  so  successfully  carried  out,  both  interpret 
in  a  marvellous  fashion  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  scenes  por- 
trayed, in  which  the  ideas  suggested  are  disclosed. 

Again,  the  bad-tempered  Castagnary  used  his  bludgeon,  dealing 
forth  heavy  blows,  which,  however,  recoiled  upon  this  Hercules  of  criti- 
cism. He  talks  about  the  "  nature  of  our  scenery,"  which  the  painter 
has  not  been  able  to  understand.  This  statement  does  not  agree  well 
with  Chavannes'  thoroughly  sympathetic  treatment  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  town  and  the  sea.  The  critic  finds  fault  with  the  lack 
of  distinctness  in  the  figures,  whereas,  the  drawing  is  rather  too  exact, 
and  has  not  yet  attained  the  deep  simplicity  of  later  works.  Finally 
Castagnary  writes  that  "  decision  and  firmness  are  wanting.  The  tone 
is  undecided,  and  the  whole  gloomy  in  appearance."  To-day  we  con- 
sider these  paintings  not  only  rich  and  ornamental  in  colouring,  but 
delightful    in    invention. 

Castagnary  was  much  mistaken,  but  there  are  excuses  for  his  words. 
His  mistakes  were  only  human,  and  later  he  acknowledged  his  errors. 
From  that  time,  however,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  armed  against  criti- 
cism. A  more  sensitive  man  than  one  would  imagine,  attacks  never 
failed  to  wound  him.     He  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of.  criticism,  io 
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refuse  the  slightest  concession,  and  to  follow  without  deviation  the  path 
he  had  mapped  out  for  himself.  When  a  man  journeys  towards  the  light 
he  has  no  need  to  seek  the  assistance  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  darkness. 
One  criticism,  by  Edmond  About,  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Fifty  years 
later,  when  he  spoke  of  it  his  voice  trembled  with  anger,  tears  rushed 
into  his  eyes,  and  a  sudden  flush  surged  across  his  face.  The  clever 
journalist  had  affected  the  manner  of  a  warm  friendship  towards  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  In  private,  he  complimented  the  artist  and  flattered  him 
gracefully.  In  public,  he  wrote  articles  upon  his  works  which  were  not 
only  violent  but  actually  insulting.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  turned  his 
back  upon  About,  and  nursed  in  secret  a  rankling  wound  caused  not  by 
the  criticism  but  by  the  treachery. 

I  have  recorded  this  little  event  for  two  reasons.  First,  to  let  the 
world  know  the  shameful  act  of  an  educated  man.  Secondly,  to 
show  what  sensitive  feelings  Chavannes  concealed  beneath  his  smiling 
imperturbability.  In  concluding  these  indications  as  to  his  personal 
characteristics  we  have  but  little  space  left  to  discuss  his  successive 
works  and  their  chief  significance.  But  condensed  in  this  way,  his  career 
will  appear  all  the  more  magnificent  and  noble. 

After  Marseille  came  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Poitiers 
in  1874  ;  Charles  Martel,  Conqueror  of  the  Saracens,  and  St.  Radegonde, 
Patron  of  Literature.  The  first  is  charged  with  a  warlike  atmosphere. 
The  second  breathes  a  soft  gentleness.  In  the  group  of  poets,  surrounding 
the  queen,  are  portraits  of  the  artist's  contemporaries.  One  is  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  himself  ;  another,  Theophile  Gautier,  who  had  so  well  under- 
stood and  defended  him.  What  a  noble  acknowledgment,  what  a 
delicate  homage  in  this  act  of  gratitude  !  Serene  heights  are  sometimes 
reached  in  the  relations  between  men. 

I  can  only  barely  mention  a  number  of  easel  pictures  executed  at 
various  times,  all  charming  and  of  importance.  These  works,  such  as 
The  Poor  Fisherman,  The  Prodigal  Son,  Orpheus,  The  Poet's  Dream, 
Hope  and  others,  together  with  a  large  number  of  drawings  now 
scattered  amongst  the  different  French  museums,  bear  witness  to  his 
knowledge,  his  conscientious  work,  and  his  enthusiasm. 

To  1876  belongs  the  imposing  and  exquisite  cycle  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Genevieve.  This  work,  beneficent  and  tranquil,  adds  yet  another 
jewel  to  the  vast  treasure  house  of  humanity.  Religious  fervour,  pure  and 
ardent  faith,  are  here  typified  by  simple  figures  which  are  true  to  life. 
They  move  naturally  in  the  midst  of  a  fresh  and  verdant  countryside. 
The  conception  is  one  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

In  the  Salon  of  1882  the  Ludus  pro  patrin  was  exhibited.  Here 
Chavannes  symbolised  not  only  the  love  a  man  has  for  his  native  soil, 
but  also  the  strength  which  we  cultivate  for  the  service  of  our  country. 

The  great  series  in  the  gallery  at  Lyons,  The  Sacred  Wood  Dear  to  the 
Arts  and  the  Muses,  the  Classical  Idyll,  and  The  Inspiration  of  Christian 
Art,  was  spread  over    the    years    1884,  1886,   and  1887.     The  idea    is 
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suggestive  of  peace  brought  to  humanity  by  art  and  poetry.  One  may 
say  that  it  is  nature  embellished  by  rhythm  and  harmony. 

The  Sorbonne  dates  from  1888  and  1889.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  again 
and  again  declared  it  to  be  his  masterpiece,  which,  in  fact,  it  is.  The 
immense  canvas  presents  a  series  of  pictures  in  one.  The  great  scholar 
and  poet,  as  we  have  already  called  him,  brought  together  everv  activity 
of  the  human  mind.  His  ruling  inspiration  was  to  represent  the  en- 
nobling of  man  by  knowledge. 

The  decorations  in  the  gallery  of  Rouen,  the  Inter  artcs  et  naturam, 
Porcelain,  and  Pottery,  repeat,  in  another  form,  the  idea  to  be  found 
in  the  Sacred  Wood.  In  addition  is  an  added  lesson  of  equal  importance 
to  those  who  practise  the  arts.  It  is  necessary  to  contemplate  nature, 
and  also  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  one's  work.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  has  indicated  with  the  most  exact  technical  details  the 
processes  of  the  potter's  art.  Once  more  he  displays  that  definite  and  precise 
spirit  which  serves  to  strengthen  his  poetic  faculty.  In  the  panel  Inter 
artes  et  naturam  is  a  country  scene  painted  near  Rouen.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  marvellously  true  to  the  original,  though  softer  and  smoother. 

The  decorations  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  Summer  and  Winter  (1890 
and  1893),  symbolise  nature  rendered  helpful  and  fruitful  by  the  labour 
of  man. 

Finally,  two  great  series,  which  show  no  sign  of  failing  powers,  per- 
fectly expressed  and  worthy  of  all  those  preceding,  terminated  his  work. 
One  is  the  decoration  of  the  chief  magistrate's  staircase  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris.  The  other  is  the  Boston  Library.  These  two  groups 
are  more  purely  philosophical  and  poetic.  One  would  like  to  add  that 
they  are  more  abstract.  But  the  charm  of  the  colouring,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  figures  as  they  move  amidst  the  most  ideal  pastoral  scenes, 
compel  an  attention  and  admiration  which  stay  the  word. 

The  first  of  these  two  great  works  consists  of  a  vast  composition 
entitled  Victor  Hugo  offering  his  Lyre  to  the  City  of  Paris,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  allegories.  These  subjects,  which  are  admirably  chosen, 
form,  under  the  pretext  that  they  represent  the  virtues  of  the  Parisians, 
a  complete  scheme  of  philosophic  teaching.  The  titles  are,  Charity, 
T lie  Inspiration  of  the  Artist,  Study,  Patriotism,  Wit,  Beauty,  Refinement, 
Fearlessness,  The  Culture  of  Memory,  Fantasy.     What  a  world  of  ideas  ! 

In  the  Boston  decorations  (1896)  poetry,  philosophy,  and  science 
join  hands  in  a  vast  composition  The  Muses  welcome  the  Spirit 
of  Light,  and  in  the  complementary  panels,  Rural  Poetry,  Dramatic 
Poetry,  Crowning  of  Homer,  History  invoking  the  Pas+,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Philosophy .  It  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  that  a  great  intellect,  as  well  as  a  great  craftsman,  conceived 
these  pictures.  For  instance  "  History  "  meditating  by  stately 
tombs  ;  the  group  of  Chaldeans  personifying  "  Astronomy  ; " 
the  aerial  figures,  which,  flying  along  the  wires  of  a  telegraph, 
allegorically  represent  "  Physics."     These  are  as  much  'the  conceptions 
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of  a  profound  thinker  as  they  are  the  vivid  imaginations  of  a  serene 
poet,  or  the  visions  of  a  mighty  painter,  possessed  with  a  passion  for 
expressing  lightly  the  most  ravishing  apparitions. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  described  these  two  series  as  the  last. 
Actually  the  last  in  date  was  the  cycle  of  The  Old  Age  of  St.  Genevieve, 
which  completed  the  immortal  work  in  the  Pantheon  begun  so  far  back  as 
1876.  But  I  have  considered  this  as  an  anterior  work,  for  it  was  com- 
pletely thought  out  long  before  it  was  commenced.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
painted  it  under  very  sad  circumstances  as  will  appear. 

This  leads  me  to  make  a  final  explanation,  most  necessary  for  the 
complete  understanding  of  his  technique,  and  also  for  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  work  itself.  I  have  given  a  fixed  date  to  each 
painting.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  compositions  were  all 
spread  over  a  number  of  years.  For  most  of  them  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  at  least  two  dates.  The  first  would  be  the  year  in  which  the 
cartoon,  a  simple  monochrome  drawing,  was  exhibited.  The  second 
would  be  the  date  when  this  drawing  was  transformed  by  the  addition 
of  colour.  The  metamorphosis  was  so  extraordinary,  that,  without 
seeing  the  process,  one  could  hardly  believe  it.  Take  the  Victor  Hugo, 
for  instance,  which  surprised  us  all.  The  excessive  simplicity  of  the. 
drawing  had  disconcerted  the  artist's  most  fervent  admirers.  When 
the  work  returned,  without  modification,  but  with  a  harmony  of  white 
and  blue,  our  admiration  came  like  a  shock.  This  proves,  better  than 
any  other  statement,  that  the  art  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  based 
upon  deep  and  certain  calculation. 

The  Victor  Hugo  was  the  occasion  of  an  important  demonstration 
in  which  French  artists  and  writers  joined  with  remarkable  enthusiasm, 
forming  a  rare  event  in  a  life  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  anecdote.  It 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  curious  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  famous 
banquet  the  master  returned  home  alone.  He  was  somewhat  melan- 
choly,  and  said  he   "  had  dined  rather  badly." 

This  imperfect  portrait  of  so  great  a  man  can  be  better  completed 
by  the  transcription  of  several  thoughts  drawn  from  conversation  and 
correspondence,  rather  than  by  anecdote.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  one 
really  hears  him  speaking. 

"  Leave  nothing  to  chance.  Put  in  boldly  your  central  figure  and 
your  background.  Do  not  let  it  seem  indefinite.  These  are  the  first 
things  the  eye  requires.     Afterwards  you  may  add  the  ornament." 

"  Do  not  allow  one  gesture  to  oppose  another.  If  you  are  painting 
a  picture  of  a  certain  craft,  people  of  that  trade  must  be  able  to  recognise 
themselves  in  the  slightest  action.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
introduce  a  good  effect   than  being  true  to  life." 

"  Simplicity  means  an  untrammelled  idea.  The  simplest  conception 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  beautiful." 

"  Painting  is  not  merely  an  imitation  of  reality,  but  a  parallel  witJi 
nature."' 
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"  One  must  try  to  paint  subjects  taken  from  real  life.  But  they 
must   have   a  general   application." 

"  First  paint  in  your  outlines  to  obtain  their  general  effect,  and  you 
will  see.  Let  your  strokes  be  bold  and  well-defined.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  covering  up  the  drawing  a  little,  for  it  can  always  be  seen  beneath. 
You  will  easily  find  it  again,  and  you  will  thus  avoid  spottiness,  both 
round  and  dry." 

"  When  you  are  not  quite  certain  whether  a  strong  touch  ought  to 
remain,  scrape  it  out  altogether.  This  will  prevent  that  dirtiness  which 
always  spoils  a  painting." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  cut  away  from  nature  everything  that  is  ineffective 
and  accidental,  everything  that  for  the  moment  is  without  force.  Art 
completes  what  Nature  roughly  sketches.  How  does  one  succeed  when 
helping  nature  in  her  efforts  towards  speech  ?  By  abbreviation  and 
simplification.  Be  careful  to  express  the  important  facts,  and  leave  the 
rest  out.  This  is  the  secret  of  composition,  of  design,  and  even  of  elo- 
quence  and  wit." 

These  are  the  words  he  wrote  to  a  friend  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 

"  I  often  think  of  our  mighty  Rhone.  How  many  times  would  I 
have  taken  the  train  to  go  and  revel  in  its  vast  horizons.  But  that 
was  a  dream,  like  many  others,  unrealised.  A  man  begins  to  remember 
them  when  his  final  sleep  is  not  far  distant.  Then  he  imagines  a  box, 
in  which  he  ought  to  have  stored  all  the  days  he  has  wasted  in  his  life. 
Now,  as  the  time  comes  to  pass  away,  he  could  break  the  lid  open  and 
be  able  to  employ  each  day  he  had  sacrificed  so  foolishly." 

Note  that  this  great  man  who  always  appeared  with  a  smile,  who  had 
used  his  life  to  such  magnificent  purpose,  had  his  moments  of  discour- 
agement and  bitterness.  But  he  knew  how  to  hide  them.  His  work, 
waiting  to  be  done,  invariably  occupied  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts. 
He  was  still  full  of  power  and  strength  when  a  period  of  infinite  sorrow 
broke  his  spirit.  The  story  is  pitiful,  and  must  form  our  conclusion. 
One  of  its  mournful  charms  is  that  it  too  mingles  with  the  sublime 
necessity  of  awaiting  duty. 

In  former  days  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  met  in  Chasserian's  studio 
the  Princess  Cantacuzene,  a  lady  of  the  rarest  charm  and  nobility  of 
mind.  He  had  for  her  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted  all  his  life,  and 
finally,  after  an  illness  in  which  the  Princess  nursed  her  distinguished 
friend,  culminated  in  marriage. 

It  is  of  her  that  he  has  left  that  beautiful  portrait  in  the  gallery  at 
Lyons,  The  Lady  in  Mourning.  In  its  gentle  severity  this  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  works  of  human  art.  She  exercised  a  great  influence  over  his 
mind.  Much  greater  in  my  opinion  than  that  which  Chasserian  is 
supposed  to  have  had  in  developing  his  talent.  One  cannot  say  that 
an  artist  with  such  a  career  has  really  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  another  artist. 

When  his  wife  died  Puvis  de  Chavannes  did  not  long  survive  her, 
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Those  who  met  him  during  the  last  sad  weeks  can  bear  witness  to  the 
statement  that  he  died  of  grief.  But  his  first  desire  was  to  finish  The 
Old  Age  of  St.  Genevieve.  This  he  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  his 
despair. 

To  the  end  he  retained  his  clearness  and  strength  of  soul.  At  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  breathe  his  last  he  expressed,  by  a  move- 
ment, a  wish  which  was  immediately  respected.  He  was  left  quite 
alone 
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